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true that "and I wrote" in Jer., chap. 36, is used 
of writing by proxy; it does not follow, however, 
that the same explanation holds good of 32: 10. 
There is no evidence that in Jeremiah's day the 
transfer of real estate had to be officially recorded 
even as today. Nor would such a recorder, if 
he existed, write out the deed for the owner; his 
business concerns the deed only after it has been 
drawn up. Hence the natural explanation of 
Jer. 32:10 is that Jeremiah wrote out the deed 
with his own hand. 

Still another novelty is this view that Deut. 
18:22 is aimed at prophets like Amos, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, who belittle the ritual. This, 
however, rests upon a translation of the verse 
which is not well sustained, but most unnatural, 
and which makes the lawmakers write ambigu- 
ously when the language furnished easy means 
for expressing themselves unambiguously. But 
a more serious perversion of facts is represented 
by the view that the prophets never expected to 
effect any change in the hearts of the people to 
whom they preached, but went forth firmly 
■convinced that doom was inevitable. This 
makes the whole activity of the prophets little 
more than a farce. What is the use of repeated 
calls to repentance, if one knows in advance that 
they will be of no effect? Such activity on the 
part of prophets is psychologically inconceiv- 
able. What human being could find satisfaction 
in a work whose utter ineffectiveness was known 
from the moment of its inception? The utter- 
ances of the prophets read like those of men 
whose heart was in their work and whose spirits 
ebbed and flowed with the tides of hope and 
despair like those of other men. 

In the detailed analysis of portions of the 
prophetic literature which this volume contains, 
there are many points of interest and suggestive- 
ness which will repay careful consideration. 
On the whole, however, the work is one for the 
sifting of scholars, rather than the uncritical 
acceptance of mere readers. 



The Larger Aspects of Socialism. By WiUiam 
E. Walling. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. xxi+406. $1 .50. 

Mr. Walling is already known as a writer 
upon socialistic topics, having published only a 
few years ago a volume on Socialism as It Is. 
The present volume is, in a way, complementary 
to its predecessor and is possibly of equal im- 
portance. In it Mr. Walling presents socialism 
as something very much more significant than 
an economic device, protests against the develop- 
ment of a fighting class-consciousness as serving 
simply to perpetuate some of the evils of the 
present capitalistic order, repudiates collectivism 
and pleads for that which he beheves socialism 
really to be — a concrete movement under the 
domination of certain great principles which is 
to remake the social order and out from which 
shall evolve something which no mere a priori 



theory can forecast. This movement is to 
recast religion and all social institutions. 

For those who have been content to look upon 
socialism as a mere matter of economics this vol- 
ume will come as a distinct shock. It will serve as 
ammunition of the opponents of socialism, be- 
cause Mr. Walling is so absolutely ingenuous in 
setting forth the real things which the socialists 
as partakers of the movement have in mind. It 
will be surprising if one can rise from the reading 
of this volume without feeling that a Christian 
man must be very discriminating in his pursuit 
of the ideals of socialism. If Mr. Walling be 
correct, and it is difficult to see how he can be 
proved incorrect by appeal to the great tide of 
creative socialistic literature, we have in social- 
ism something which frankly proposes the end 
of many institutions quite other than those of 
mere capitalism. 

A reading of the chapter upon socialism 
and religion, to say nothing about the chapter 
dealing with socialism and women, will be 
likely to disillusion men who have been follow- 
ing certain socialistic writers who claim that 
socialism has nothing to do with religion and 
the family. 

We commend this book to all our readers be- 
cause it sets forth with absolute distinctness a 
view of the world and reconstructive forces 
now at work. 

The New Era in Asia. By Sherwood Eddy. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1913. Pp. xiv-|-2is. so cents. 

The position of the author, as a conspicuous 
leader in the present missionary campaign, gives 
this book pecuhar value and authority. He 
compares the awakening of Asia to the awaken- 
ing of Europe in modem times, with the differ- 
ence that the transformation of the East is 
going on much more rapidly than has that of 
the West, and affects a vastly greater population. 
The author finds that the renaissance of Europe 
consists of five factors — ^poUtical, intellectual, 
economic, social, and religious. He follows out 
the influence of the same factors in Asia, taking 
up in succession Japan, Korea, China, India, 
and the Near East, concluding with a chapter on 
the new era in world missions. Sixteen repro- 
ductions from photographs are scattered through 
the work. We are glad to commend this book 
as heartily as we have the other volumes pub- 
lished by the Missionary Education Movement. 
It will be noticed that the price of all issues in 
the series is remarkably low. This volume by 
Mr. Eddy can be had in paper covers for 
thirty-five cents. It should have a wide 
circulation. 

Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. By 

Wilfrid Ward. New York: Longmans, 
1913. Two vols., pp. 1,281. $4.53. 

The volumes before us are a new impression 
following two English and two American editions 
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of this able and scholarly biography. Newman 
could ask no better exhibit of his life and work. 
Mr. Ward's narrative is based on the private 
journals and correspondence of the Cardinal; 
and in the text he reproduces a large amount of 
material from these copious documents. Sym- 
pathetic without being too enthusiastic, tem- 
perate and kindly in tone, the author seems to 
have exhausted the subject. The work is a 
contribution to the psychology of Christianity 
in the nineteenth century; and it affords another 
proof that the best way to study history is the 
biographical method. This Life, together with 
Morley's Gladstone, Trevelyan's John Bright, 
and a few other works of a similar character, 
would suffice to tell the tale of modern England. 

The gifted author of "Lead Kindly Light" 
has been much misunderstood. Superficial 
detractors have represented him as a person of 
weak and uncertain mind, who hardly knew 
what to believe, and who, groping "amid the 
encircling gloom," finally prostrated himself be- 
fore the papal throne, and said, "Tell me what 
to believe." This is so far from being a true 
statement of the case that it is almost a carica- 
ture. To read these volumes is to respect 
Newman, whether one can agree with his pre- 
suppositions and conclusions or not. Bom 
in 1801, he remained in the Church of England 
until he was forty-four years of age. But by 
1828, he had begun to be conscious of a "mis- 
sion." This mission was one of relentless war- 
fare against that liberalism in thought which 
was breaking up ancient institutions in church 
and state, and which, in the somber imagination 
of the young scholar, would not cease from its 
destructive work until it had swept religion off 
the earth and converted our planet into a vast 
wilderness of atheism. 

The first form which Newman's campaign 
assumed was the famous "Oxford Movement." 
He aimed thereby to strengthen the English 
church as the home of dogmatic religion by 
imparting intellectual depth to its traditional 
theology and spiritual life to its institutions, and 
by rewelding the almost broken links which 
bound Anglicanism to the Church Universal. 
Followers crowded to his banner; and by 1838 
his influence in Oxford University and far 
beyond was extraordinary. But his thought 
sped on. He came to believe that the Church 
of England itself had been unfaithful to that 
very catholic, or universal, tradition which he 
was trying to recover as the defense against 
rationalistic Liberalism. Newman was but one 
of many who followed the same course. For 
minds constituted like his, Rome was inevitable. 
Granting that his view of science is right, then 
the Roman dogma and the widespread, close- 
knit organization of the papal army afford the 
best means of combating those phases of 
modern thought which are deplored alike by 



Protestant and Cathohc. But there is no 
probability, and scarcely a possibility, that 
Protestants in any considerable numbers will 
walk in the path which Newman trod. He 
lived in an age that has passed away. 



Rev. Bemhard Pick has collated an interest- 
ing and useful pamphlet entitled Jesns in the 
Talmud (Open Court Publishing Co., 75 cents). 
The little book takes up the personality, the 
disciples, and the sayings of Jesus, as viewed 
from the standpoint of ancient Judaism. The 
utterances of the Talmud must not be misunder- 
stood, says the author; nor should they be 
overestimated. They are not based on con- 
temporary evidence; and thus they possess no 
historic value. They are the expression of a 
non-Christian spirit, mostly hostile and some- 
times positively offensive. They are material 
for the scholar, and must not in any sense be 
considered as popular reading. Hence the 
author wisely says that the reader must use the 
pamphlet with discretion, and must bear in 
mind the conditions existing in the age in which 
these utterances concerning Jesus were written. 



Under the title Praying for the Dead, Rev. 
R. J. E. Boggis, vicar of St. Mary Magdalene's, 
Barnstaple, England, presents an interesting 
historical review of the practice (Longmans, 
$1 . 25). He sketches the antiquity and extent 
of prayers for the dead, the evidence from Juda- 
ism and Christianity, concluding with an ex- 
pression of hope that the Anglican church, 
together with Protestantism in general, will 
incline more favorably to this usage, and in 
course of time will be at one with Catholicism 
in valuing and using intercession for the 
departed. 

The conclusions of a conference of head- 
masters and teachers in secondary schools with 
reference to the Scriptures in boys' work are 
published in The Use of the Bible among School- 
boys (Association Press, New York, 75 cents). 
Chapter headings: "The Purpose of Bible- 
Study"; "Curriculum Bible Courses"; "Books 
Available for Curriculimi Courses"; "The Use of 
the Scriptures in Chapel Services"; "The Initia- 
tive of Boys in Bible Study"; "Methods and 
Courses for Voluntary Study." The book is 
one which all who are engaged in school work 
with boys will value. 



A collection of Twelve Parochial Sermons, by 
the late Professor J. E. B. Mayor, of Cambridge 
(Cambridge University Press, $1.00), gives a 
good illustration of a scholar's ability to preach 
in a style wholly adapted to the religious needs 
of an ordinary ohurch congregation. 



